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Toward a New 
Far Eastern Policy 
by Edwin O. Reischauer 


1. The Urgency of the Problem 


THE JAPANESE ATTACK on Pearl Harbor united the American 
people, and the product of that unity was the military might 
which destroyed Japan. For a few hectic years all Americans 
shared with enthusiastic determination a common goal in the 
Far East—the elimination of the Japanese military power which 
had forced us into war. But once that objective had been ac- 
complished and Japan had been defeated, this unity of purpose 
rapidly disintegrated. Most Americans relapsed into indifference 
toward the future course of events in the Far East, while the few 
who were conscious of Asia’s growing importance to us divided 
into hostile factions, bitterly disputing the immediate means if 
not the ultimate goals of our postwar policies in Asia. 

At the end of World War I the question of involvement in the 
affairs of Europe caused deep cleavages in American public 
opinion, but we were generally united in our attitude toward 
the Far East and in our willingness to grapple there with the 
international problems we so timorously avoided in Europe. A 
surprising reversal of positions has characterized the aftermath 
of World War II. Through forthright debate and bitter ex- 
perience we have been able to forge an American policy toward 
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Europe which has won the support of an overwhelming majority 
of our citizens. There is still great diversity and confusion, how- 
ever, in our attitudes toward Asia. 

The over-all outlines of our policy toward Asia remain hazy 
to the average American and at places quite indiscernible, not 
because of government secrecy but simply because the policy 
itself is still in large part undefined. And often when external 
pressures have forced aspects of our policy to take definite shape, 
public opinion has remained sharply divided not only over our 
specific actions but also over the premises which underlie them. 
Only when direct aggression has challenged us have we united in 
_ our determination to meet it. But this is only a negative atti- 
tude. We have not yet been able to agree on a positive stand in 
Asia comparable to our stand in Europe. 

Foreign policy is usually the product of innumerable small 
moves, most of them direct and immediate responses to specific 
situations and events. Taken individually, many of these moves 
are unexpected and unpremeditated. Even to the principal 
actors they may seem accidental. And yet, if they are not to be- 
come a meaningless flux of petty expediencies, canceling each 
other out, they must be based on a consistent point of view— 
that is, a philosophy that not only explains and justifies what 
has been done but also serves as a constant guide for all future 
actions. In times of slow and peaceful change, such a philosophy 
might safely be unexpressed and largely unconscious. In times 
such as these, however, when pressures are violent and change 
rapid, we dare not fail to clarify our objectives. Our govern- 
ment and our people must either have a clearly expressed and 
comprehensive Far Eastern policy, or else they must resign them- 
selves to wasted efforts and costly defeats. 

The formulation of a Far Eastern policy may be considered by 
some to be exclusively the task of our government. True, the 
government should take the initiative in this important work, 
and official spokesmen should give it specific expression. The 
foreign policy of a democracy, however, can only be the expres- 
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sion of the prevailing attitudes of its people toward the outside 
world. If the United States is to pursue a wise course of action 
toward the peoples of the Far East and their problems, then the 
American people must have a sound understanding of the na- 
ture of these problems and our involvement in them, based on 
solid knowledge and serious thought. 

Events are rapidly overtaking us in the Far East, and we are 
being forced to take action piecemeal. It is imperative that we 
as well as our government give careful consideration to our re- 
lationship with the Far East and formulate at once an over-all 
policy for that area which will give to our actions there the con- 
sistency and unity necessary if they are to be effective. 
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2. Traditional American Policies 


THERE ARE PERHAPS TWO major reasons why a sound and com- 
prehensive Far Eastern policy has failed to take shape in Ameri- 
can minds during the past five postwar years. One is our tragic 
ignorance of the Far East. The other is the slowness of our reali- 
zation that earlier attitudes toward the Far East are outdated and 
that our traditional policies are no longer adequate guid«s to 
action. 

Traditionally the United States has maintained clearer and 
more vigorous policies in the Far East than in Europe, but these 
evolved during the Pax Britannica of the nineteenth century and 
before the awakening of most of Asia to the challenge of the 
modern world. The venerable respectability of these traditional 
policies has made it all the harder for us to see that new ones 
are now needed to meet new conditions. Our traditional isola- 
tionism toward Europe has been so negative that few can remain 
blind to its uselessness as a guiding principle in the world today. 
In the Far East, however, our more positive stand has succeeded 
better in concealing the inadequacies of nineteenth century polli- 
cies in the twentieth century world. 


Trade 


Undoubtedly, the oldest and most consistent of our attitudes 
toward the Far East has been that of a vigorous young nation 
looking for new fields for profitable trade. Ever since the first 
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American ship cleared New York bound for Canton in 1784, 
Americans have tended to regard the Far East as a promising, 
if not always immediately important, area for commerce. Dur- 
ing the days of the clipper ships, the Canton trade brought wealth 
to many a New England town, and the legitimate interests of 
our traders induced our government to hasten to secure for 
Americans the privileges which the British and French had ex- 
torted from the Chinese at sword point in 1842 and 1858. The 
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resultant treaties of Wanghsia in 1844 and Tientsin in 1858 
fully opened up the fabled markets of China to ambitious Ameri- 
can traders. Safely based in the treaty ports and protected by 
the legal bulwarks of extraterritoriality against a resentful and 
sometimes capricious Chinese government, American merchants 
began to dream of “four hundred million Chinese customers” 
who would buy American products. 

The desire tor trade, for coaling stations and for ports of call 
for American whaling vessels also contributed to the most am- 
bitious diplomatic venture the United States was to make in 
Asia before the end of the century. In 1854 Commodore Perry, 
through a show of American naval strength, forced the Japanese 
to sign their first treaty with a Western nation. Four years later 
Townsend Harris, the American Consul General, by pointing to 
China’s helplessness in the face of British and French military 
might, was able to persuade the Japanese to enter into full-fledged 
commercial relatidns with the United States. 

Even our unpremeditated plunge into empire building in the 
Philippines in 1898 was in no small degree inspired by hopes 
for increased economic benefits. The great imperial expansion 
of Western Europe into Southern and Eastern Asia had been 
largely motivated and paid for by commercial profits. It is not 
surprising that, in the waning years of the age of commercial 
empires, Americans, too, sometimes thought in terms of lucrative 
overseas colonies. Manila was to be a second Hong Kong, the 
base for a vastly increased trade with China, and the islands them- 
selves a parallel to the profitable Dutch empire in Indonesia. 

When the Secretary of State, John Hay, enunciated the “open 
door” policy in China in 1899, the chief motivation again was 
economic. From the start the United States had favored an “‘open 
door” for the traders of all nations in China, regardless of the 
spheres of influence which various European powers were at- 
tempting to carve for themselves. Hay merely gave this policy 
and its corollary, the maintenance of the territorial integrity of 
China, more vigorous expression. In time, as the Japanese threat 
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to China’s independence and to our Asian interests began to 
overshadow other considerations, these doctrines increasingly 
took on political and strategic overtones, but in origin they had 
been designed simply to keep as much of the Chinese market as 
possible open to the competitive participation of American busi- 
nessmen. 


Humanitarian Interests 

A second great traditional American attitude toward the Far 
East has been that of the missionary and the philanthropist. 
Although missionary activity is classified by some as “cultural 
imperialism,” it has been in no sense motivated by a desire for 
indirect gains for the United States. In fact, in this day of ideo- 
logical warfare and propaganda, it is surprising to see how un- 
conscious American missionaries and nonsectarian educators and 
medical men have been of the benefits that might accrue to the 
United States from their efforts. No less surprising has been the 
general indifference of our government to their work. The gov- 
ernment was interested in the missionaries as American citizens, 
but not in the possible repercussions of their activities on Ameri- 
ca’s position abroad. 

American missionary activity started in China in 1830 and in 
Japan in 1859. In both countries it rapidly assumed significant 
proportions, particularly in the educational field. American 
missionaries also came to have a profound influence in Siam and 
Korea and later in the Philippines as well. 

In time, missionary efforts were supplemented by other large- 
scale philanthropic undertakings, as during flood and famine 
years in China and after the great Tokyo earthquake of 1923 in 
Japan, or in such more lasting benefits to the Asian countries as 
the great Peking Union Medical College maintained by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. In particular, the fascination of China’s 
vast size and venerable age and the tragic appeal of its helpless 
and suffering people struck a responsive note in the hearts of 
millions of Americans who themselves had no direct contact with 
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China. Much of our philanthropic interest in China and the 
whole Far East was somewhat sentimental and unrealistic, but 
it unquestionably was disinterested. It also was a very important 
aspect of our involvement in the Far East. 


Immigration 

The third main attitude of Americans toward the Far East 
has been the product of an unfavorable reaction to the flow of 
immigrants from Asia to our West Coast. Chinese coolies were 
brought to California to help build the transcontinental rail- 
roads. Native American workers soon became alarmed at the 
competition of the Chinese laborers, who were willing to work 
under worse conditions and for lower wages, and in 1882 Con- 
gress was induced to stop the further immigration of Chinese 
workers. The Japanese then began to replace the Chinese on the 
West Coast, but in 1907 and 1908 the influx of Japanese laborers 
was stopped through the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” with Japan. 

Meanwhile, various pieces of discriminatory legislation against 
Orientals on the West Coast had injured the sensibilities of many 
people in Asia, and matters were made worse when Congress de- 
cided in 1924 on a blanket exclusion of all Asians as aliens in- 
eligible for citizenship. Since immigration from the Far East 
had long since ended and, even if allowed on the same quota 
basis permitted European peoples, would have been negligible, 
the peoples of the Far East and the Japanese in particular bit- 
terly resented the move as a needless insult. Thus, the attitude 
of many Americans toward the Far East was determined or else 
strongly influenced by their fear of Asian immigration, and this 
in turn helped to create strong attitudes of resentment in Asia 
against the United States. 


Strategic Considerations 

A fourth major American attitude toward the Far East, but 
the slowest to develop, has been an interest in that area as a 
part of the world in which American prestige could be built up 
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and American security strengthened. This attitude may have 
been present to some extent when we opened Japan in 1854, but 
it became obvious in our acquisition of the Philippines. This 
precipitous step across the Pacific was as much the product of a 
vague sense of national destiny and a feeling of exultation in 
seeing the American flag flying in remote regions as it was the 
result of economic hopes. But once acquired, the Philippines 
made American leaders more soberly conscious of the strategic 
stakes in the Far East. Even the ardent expansionists of 1898 
soon realized that the Philippines were the Achilles heel of our 
military position in the world—a hostage to the goodwill of the 
other powers of the Far East. 

Shortly thereafter, the Japanese victory over the Russians in 
1905 made us even more conscious of the problem of the balance 
of power in Asia. President Theodore Roosevelt was an enthusi- 
astic supporter of Japan during the war, but he was disturbed at 
the prospect of a complete Japanese victory which would elimi- 
nate Russia from the area entirely. At the Treaty of Portsmouth 
he clearly favored moderate peace terms. From that day on 
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Americans showed mounting concern over the rapid rise of 
Japan to military supremacy in the Far East. We sought to block 
the Japanese at each step—when they presented the Twenty-One 
Demands on China in 1915, when we both intervened in Siberia 
at the end of World War 1, when we persuaded the Japanese to 
accept an inferior 5-5-3 naval ratio to the British and ourselves 
at the Washington Conference in the winter of 1921-1922, when 
Japan seized Manchuria from China in 1931, and again when 
Japan started a second war of aggrandizement against China 
in 1937. 

Our motives were not always entirely clear even to ourselves. 
At first we tended to emphasize our economic interest in the 
“open door” and the territorial integrity of China, rather than 
strategic considerations. Throughout, our humanitarian interest 
in the Chinese was acutely aroused. Immigration disputes com- 
plicated the situation. And gradually there came a growing 
realization that the problem was primarily that of our own 
security—of the future peace of the world. 

We began to hope that China would come to offset Japan in 
an Asiatic balance of power, like the European balance of power 
which had so long given Britain security in its part of the world. 
Some Americans even began to put their faith in broader plans 
for collective security. Our aspirations and intentions, however, 
remained but hazily defined, until finally the addition of eco- 
nomic sanctions to the verbal weapons we had been using against 
the Japanese brought down upon us the fury of Japan’s care- 
fully nurtured military might. Then, and only then, did we 
begin to realize how important the Far East could be to the 
security and well-being of the United States and how essential 
it was to have a sound and consistent Far Eastern policy. 


3. The Basis of an Asian 
Policy Today 


ACTUALLY AMERICANS SHOULD have no great difficulty agreeing 
on the basis for a Far Eastern policy today, or for that matter 
on the fundamentals of a world-wide foreign policy. The recent 
war against the Japanese and Germans and the unhappy tensions 
which have emerged in its wake have taught all of us a clear 
lesson. The chief problem of our foreign policy—in a sense our 
only problem—is national security, and national security today 
can be achieved only through a peaceful world order. What we 
seek in the Far East, what we must seek everywhere in the world, 
is a just and peaceful international system, for only through such 
a system can we hope to find security for ourselves. 


Inadequacies of Our Traditional Policy 


Measured in these terms our traditional policies toward Asia 
have been sadly inadequate and fragmentary. For one thing, 
they have entirely ignored the vast colonial areas of the European 
powers in Asia. These were regarded merely as political ap- 
pendages of the European nations, which at most were only 
complicating factors in our relations with European peoples. 
Today in place of colonies we find for the most part independent 
states. India, Pakistan and Indonesia are in fact three of the 
seven most populous countries of the world, and India is in- 
creasingly assuming a position of moral leadership in Asia. The 
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remaining colonial or semicolonial territories, moreover, can 
scarcely be ignored in policy thinking today. In fact, Indo-China 
presents more difficult and pressing problems just because of its 
colonial bonds. 

Naturally some of our earlier attitudes toward the other parts 
of Asia do remain as contributing or complicating factors in our 
Far Eastern policy. We should strive to overcome our racial 
prejudices and eliminate at once what remains of the discrimina- 
tory immigration policies they have inspired. Similarly, no one 
can have much enthusiasm today for the concept of empire for 
the sake of prestige. Our commercial interests in the Far East, 
on the other hand, remain perfectly valid and legitimate and 
should be encouraged for the mutual benefit they can bring. 
And our humanitarian interest in the underprivileged masses of 
Asia is still as laudable and desirable as it ever was. 

Trade and philanthropy alone, however, are not adequate 
guides for a workable Far Eastern policy today. They are com- 
pletely overshadowed by our need for a peaceful Asia for our 
own security. And trade and philanthropy are themselves de- 
pendent upon the re-establishment of a stable world order be- 
fore they can be successfully pursued. Without security for our- 
selves and greater stability for the peoples of the Far East, the 
best of humanitarian intentions will achieve nothing but our 
own frustration. Given peace and security, we can hope to do 
much for the peoples of Asia. Without it, we can do little or 
nothing. 

The inadequacy of commercial profit as the main guiding 
star of our Far Eastern policy has been even more clearly demon- 
strated over the past several decades. At the most, that part of 
the world took no more than one-sixth of American exports and 
supplied a third of our imports, notably tin, rubber and silk. 
But artificial fibers have eliminated most of our need for silk, and 
during the recent war we learned to substitute synthetic rubber 
for the Malayan and Indonesian product and found our tin else- 
where than in Southeast Asia. Since the war our commerce with 
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Asia has been trifling. A trade which never was vital to the 
American economy has become almost negligible. 

The dream of vast profits from trade with the Far East has 
always been a will-o’-the-wisp. There never will be “four hundred 
million customers” for American goods in China unless Chinese 
living standards are boosted far above present levels. Before the 
war our trade with an industrialized Japan was normally twice 
as large as that with a China which had six times the popula- 
tion of Japan. Asians with a modern industrial economy demand 
expensive American machines, but Asia’s peasant masses cannot 
afford to buy even the cheapest products of our economy. Be- 
fore Asia can ever become truly important to the American 
economy there must be a long period of economic improvement 
which only peace and stability can bring. 

The profits of any foreseeable trade in the next half century 
or more are inconsequential when measured against the mone- 
tary costs of the great war we have already fought in that part 
of the world. No one can say what may be the costs of future 
wars or campaigns which we may be forced to fight in the Far 
East if our policies prove inadequate. Wher. measured against 
the lives of American soldiers killed in Asia, commercial profits 
become even less significant. Trade is a perfectly legitimate as- 
pect of our interests in the Far East, but when compared with the 
needs and costs of our search for security, it assumes picayune 
proportions in our over-all interests in that part of the world. 


The Far East and World Peace 


The Far East is primarily of importance to us as a part of the 
world which may contribute much to our search for peace and 
security or may help to plunge the whole world ints disastrous 
war. In the crowded lands of Eastern and Southern Asia live 
well over a billion people. Perhaps there are as many as 500 
million people in China alone, while Japan has a little over 80 
million, Korea some 30 million, and the various lands of South- 
east Asia close to 160 million. India and Pakistan together may 
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add well over 400 million more. Whatever the exact figures may 
be, a good half of the population of the entire world lives in 
this single area. 

The masses of Asia clearly do not have the same per capita 
weight in world affairs as the people of the Western world. They 
lack the tools, they lack the knowledge to be truly effective in a 
positive way. But negatively their very mass is a tremendous 
force. They are impoverished and uneducated. What is more, 
they are dissatisfied. They yearn for more land, for security, for 
national self-expression. If the more prosperous half of the world 
were itself contented and united, this vague restlessness on the 
part of the poorer half might be no threat to it, but with the 
Western world divided and in turmoil, the dissatisfaction and 
unrest of Asia are like a lighted fuse in a powder barrel. Even 
if the rivalries within the Western world should cool into a 
frigid but stable peace, the restlessness of Asia might still ex- 
plode into a world war. 

And the masses of Asia may not always remain as weak as they 
now are. All the nations of Asia are desperately seeking to in- 
dustralize themselves in one way or another, and they are sure 
to succeed to some extent. Even a modest industrial expansion 
would produce far greater military power in Asia than now 
exists. The Japanese showed us all too clearly what tremendous 
damage an industrialized Asian nation could do to us. And 
Japan is far from being the largest or potentially strongest na- 
tion of Asia. The Asian half of the world is rising rapidly. A 
precarious Western balance of power or stalemate of exhaustion 
will no longer preserve the peace of the world a few decades 
hence when Asia’s potential industrial and military strength has 
at last made itself felt. Either we must by then have a world 
order which embraces Asia, or else we must be ready for an even 
grimmer and more precarious situation than we face today. 


4. The Problems of a Far 
Eastern Policy | 


ALL THIS MAY BE SO obvious as to seem trite. Few Americans are 
disposed to question this basic approach to a Far Eastern policy. 
Why, then, has there been so much disagreement over our spe- 
cific actions or lack of action in that part of the world? Why the 
violent debate over China policy, which has generated such heated 
accusations and recriminations but not much clarifying light? 

The answer probably can be summed up in the single word 
“ignorance”’—our thoroughly understandable but nonetheless dis- 
astrous ignorance of the peoples of Asia, their ways of life and, 
more important, their processes of thought. General objectives 
alone do not suffice for a foreign policy. They must be translated 
into specific policies which fit the particular situation in each 
area of the world at any given time. We are perhaps all agreed 
in broad terms on what we should like to do in the Far East, 
but, ill-informed as we are on the political and social realities of 
Asia, it is not so easy to reach agreement on how we should at- 
tempt to achieve these objectives. 


The Difference from Europe 

Often the only possible approach to the unknown or little 
known is to assume that it is analogous to that which is better 
understood. We Americans on the whole know far more about 
Western Europe and its problems than we do about the Far 
East. There has, therefore, been a tendency in this country to 
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attempt to solve our Far Eastern problems in the same way that 
we are solving our problems in Europe. There, we have worked 
out a positive policy which is achieving results. It has been the 
object of acrimonious debate and has evolved only slowly through 
a process of costly trial and error. It still suffers from many im- 
perfections. But compared with our Far Eastern policy since the 
war, it has achieved brilliant results. What could be more natural 
than to attempt to apply in Asia the policies which have proved 
to be successful in Europe? . 

Here the difficulties start. The Far East differs radically from 
Western Europe. However plausible, it is folly of the worst sort 
to assume that what has succeeded in Europe will therefore suc- 
ceed in Asia. No European blueprint could possibly fit the Far 
East, nor is any single foreign policy blueprint possible for the 
diverse regions of that vast area. Japan and China differ spec- 
tacularly from each other. The Philippines and Burma are not 
comparable political areas. There is no substitute for knowledge 
—detailed and discerning knowledge of every part of the Far 
East. Only through a clear understanding of the problems of 
each of the Far Eastern nations can we transform over-all ob- 
jectives into specific policies. We must learn more and think 
more about Asia before we can hope to have the same policy 
successes there that we have achieved elsewhere. 

It would be hard to conceive of an area where the basic po- 
litical, economic and social conditions differ more from those of 
Western Europe than they do in the Far East. In Europe our 
problem has been to help restore the economy and bolster up 
the free nations of the West so that they could stem the outward 
flow of Communist aggression and contribute their rightful share 
to a world order of peace and justice. In Asia the problem 
basically is not to restore the economy and bolster up political 
regimes but to help create both anew. Neither the prewar econo- 
mies nor political systems in most of the lands of the Far East 
could be restored. Much less could they meet the postwar needs 
of the peoples of the Far East. 
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Democracy 

In most of the lands of Western Europe we find staunch demo- 
cratic regimes in no way inferior to our own. There, democracy 
offers an entirely practical and extremely attractive alternative to 
the brilliant promises but ruthless realities of Communist totali- 
tarianism. The people are literate and politically informed. They 
understand the complicated procedures of democracy and can 
operate effectively through them. 

In Asia the situation is far different. With few exceptions, 
democracy is a remote goal, not an immediately feasible alterna- 
tive to communism or some other form of authoritarian rule. 
The people for the most part know little or nothing of demo- 
cratic procedures; they are politically immature; worst of all they 


‘ are still in large part illiterate and therefore unlikely to acquire 


quickly the knowledge and intelligent interest in political mat- 
ters on which democracy depends. The vast majority of Chinese 
cannot read or write their complicated script; two-thirds of the 
adults in the Philippines have had no formal education; not 
much more than ten per cent of the Indonesians are literate. 
The situation in Pakistan and most of India is not much better. 
A prerequisite for real democracy in many lands of the Far East 
is a vast expansion of educational facilities, which those lands at 
present are unable to afford. 

The economic and educational bars to the rapid spread of 
democracy in the Far East are not the only factors which militate 
against its. early triumph. Native traditions and experience— 
whether under their own autocratic regimes or the more or less 
benevolent colonial administrations of the Europeans—have left 
the masses of the Far East ill-prepared for immediate democracy. 
They tend to show either the somewhat anarchic dislike for gov- 
ernment of the Burmese and Koreans or else a more typically 
Oriental willingness to obey anyone in authority—but little of the 
critical cooperativeness toward government which democracy 
demands. 

Democracy is the goal of the enlightened leaders of the Indo- 
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nesian Republic. The word is on the lips of every political 
leader in the Far East. But, even if all are thoroughly sincere in 
their professions of belief in democracy and infinitely wise in the 
measures they take to establish it, decades of careful ground- 
work would be required before true democracy could operate 
successfully in most of Asia. Whether that day will ever come, 
no man can say. 


Economic Problems 


As we have seen, the future of democracy in Asia depends in 
part on the successful expansion of educational facilities, which 
in turn is dependent on economic improvement. The economic 
problems of the Far East, however, are as grave as the political 
issues. Standards of living in the countries of Western Europe’ 
before the war were somewhat lower than in the United States, 
but they were extremely high as compared with those of most 
other parts of the world, especially the Far East. In Asia prewar 
standards of living have been far harder to restore than in Europe 
and, even if restored, would fall far short of meeting the mini- 
mum needs of the various peoples of that area. Prewar living 
standards could not support the necessary educational facilities 
or give the people the economic stability and security they re- 
quire as a foundation for necessary economic growth. 

Much of Asia is in dire need of an economic revolution—a 
vast and almost explosive expansion of production through the 
wider use of modern industrial methods and improved tech- 
nology. Asia needs machines and knowledge on a large scale. 
Neither can be acquired rapidly, particularly under present dis- 
turbed conditions. With economic betterment a prerequisite for 
political stability and political stability a prerequisite for rapid 
economic improvement, Asia is caught in a vicious circle. The 
economic foundations of Western Europe have been repaired in a 
matter of a few years. It will take decades of herculean labor to 
lay a comparable economic foundation for a stable and healthy 
Far East. 
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Social Revolution 


Even more fundamental than this needed economic revolution 
is the social revolution which is so closely associated. with it. 
Both revolutions are already in progress throughout the Far 
East, but for the moment at least social change is occurring more 
rapidly than economic growth. This social readjustment has been 
made necessary by the transition from the premodern autocracies 
and colonial regimes to the new postwar governments, how- 
ever authoritarian some of them may be. There is an inevitable 
search for new leadership and a still more important effort to 
create new groups of experts and technicians to operate the new 
and more complex organs of government and production. 

As never before, regimes of every type depend on perhaps pas- 
sive but nonetheless conscious acceptance by the people they rule. 
New ideas from the Western world, if not always new techniques, 
have permeated Asia. All regimes must now be vociferously “for 
the people” and must strive by act or propaganda to keep them 
contented. The common man may not be able to exert positive 
control over the governments of Asia, but he has demonstrated 
his ability to exercise a slow but crushing veto against them. 

Since most of the peoples of Asia are peasants, it is not sur- 
prising that social revolution in the Far East has thus far shown 
itself primarily in the form of peasant unrest and the demand 
for land reform. Always on the brink of starvation, the Asian 
peasant’s first hope is to have more land and to own it himself. 
Ground down by long years of exploitation and misrule, war 
and revolution, the desperate peasants of the Far East have been 
responsive to Western ideas of social equality and economic free- 
dom and have listened eagerly to any who would promise them 
the. land they wanted. 

Landlordism, over the centuries and at an increasing rate in 
recent decades, had grown to be a major curse of the Far East. 
Conditions varied radically from one area to the next, but in 
many parts of Asia at least half of the land the peasants tilled 
was owned by well-to-do landlords, many of them absentee city- 
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dwellers, and rents often ran far above half of the crop. Oppres- 
sive taxation completed the circle of the peasant’s financial woes. 

Once aroused to doubt the inevitability of this system, the 
peasants of Asia have become restless and discontented. Politic- 
ally backward and unorganized, they have waited patiently for 
this situation to be rectified by their rulers—Communists in China 
and Americans in Japan. The scarcity of agricultural land and 
increased taxes imposed by totalitarian rulers have often made 
the gains of land reform chimerical. But once started there can 
be no turning back. The old relationship between peasant and 
landlord is fast passing away in most of Asia. And this is only 
symptomatic of what is sure to become a prolonged and perhaps 
spectacular social readjustment throughout Asia as old and tradi- 
tion-heavy societies are shaken up and repatterned by the impact 
of the machines, techniques and ideas of the modern world. 


Nationalism 

Perhaps an even greater force than social change is the rising 
tide of nationalism throughout Asia. A strong national con- 
sciousness will in time make the countries of the Far East more 
like the nations of Europe, but during this period of rapid rise 
it is a dynamic new force further upsetting the old social and 
political balances of Asia. Nationalism is nothing new in West- 
ern Europe. Centuries ago it demonstrated its terrible power in 
that part of the world, and a full adjustment to it has already 
been made. In fact it may now be on the wane, as the peoples of 
Europe slowly come to realize that more supranational coopera- 
tion is necessary if national existence is to be maintained at all. 
In most of the Far East, however, nationalism is not just a recog- 
nized part of a stable situation but the most irresistible of all the 
forces which are destroying the old order and creating new forms 
to take its place. 

Nationalism supplies the major drive behind every dynamic 
social and political force in most of Asia. Throughout the area, 
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certainly all the traditionalists and would-be democrats, and the 
great mass of Communist sympathizers as well, are first and fore- 
most nationalists. The rising surge of nationalism must be ac- 
cepted as an inescapable reality. It is as inexorable as climate or 
geography. No policy which runs counter to it can hope to suc- 
ceed. If we do not wish to court disaster, we clearly must adjust 
our policies to this growing force. 


The Time Scale in the Far East 

A final contrast between the Far East and Europe is afforded 
by the difference in the time scales which must be used in our 
policy thinking in the two areas. The low level of education and 
technical skills in much of the Far East relegates democracy at 
best to the role of a somewhat distant goal and even reduces 
communism to a relatively inefficient and confused immitation 
of the ruthless Russian system. As a result, the issue between 
communism and democracy is not fully drawn in Asian minds. 
Anyone can see that in Europe the two systems are locked in 
mortal combat. In much of the Far East this conflict is less 
obvious. Compromise seems more plausible to the Far Easterner 
than to us and the evolution of some third political system, a 
definite possibility. Only as the peoples of the Far East develop 
more of the skills on which both modern democracy and commu- 
nism depend, will the struggle emerge in the same clear light as 
in Europe, but that will not be for some time yet. 

In the economic field, the highly industrialized European econ- 
omy could not be left in collapse for a decade or even a few 
years without bringing ruin to the nations of Western Europe 
and creating the human desperation on which communism 
breeds. The economies of most of the lands of Asia, however, 
are essentially preindustrial and agrarian. Most of the people 
live at a subsistence level. This means deprivation and suffer- 
ing, but the people—although they may not like it—are used to 
that. They could go on that way almost indefinitely. The econ- 
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omic problems are more fundamental than those of Europe, but 
they do not demand the same immediate solution. In fact, solu- 
tion can only come slowly over the decades. 

The time difference between Europe and the Far East is per- 
haps clearest in the field of strategy. ‘The huge agglomeration of 
industry in the Ruhr, England, France and the Low Countries 
is the greatest potential source of military power in the world, 
excelling in many ways even that of the United States or the 
Soviet Union. In Russian hands it would immediately give the 
Communists preponderant strength, and our national existence 
would be in jeopardy. Europe, lying as it does between the 
United States and Russia, not only is the natural battlefield for 
a war between us; its control would inevitably be the chief bone 
of contention in such a war. 

The Far East, fortunately for itself, is the far way around the 
world between the main centers of population and industry of 
the Soviet Union and the United States. And with the exception 
of Japan, Asia has so little industry that it can produce only 
negligible military power. Korean soldiers are formidable fight- 
ers, but only when they have Russian or American weapons in 
their hands. If war were to come or if it were imminent, it 
would be folly for either side to dissipate much of its strength in 
that part of the world, for no great immediate gains could be 
won there nor any serious damage done the enemy. Only when 
the Far Eastern nations have the necessary machines and skills 
will they play a strategic role in any way comparable to that of 
Europe, and that time is certainly many years off. 

Thus, in politics, economics and strategy the time scale in the 
Far East is inevitably long. Immediate successes mean little un- 
less they also lead to long-range gains. Similarly, immediate 
losses are important only as they influence the situation in the 
future. Policies must make sense in terms of decades, or else they 
make no sense at all. In the cold war in Europe we can ill afford 
to lose a single step for a single day. In hot or cold war in the 
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Far East the only real gain is that which contributes in the long 
run to the development of a peaceful Far East as part of a world 
order of justice and freedom. 
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5. The Special Case of Japan 


THE BASIC DIFFERENCE BETWEEN the Far East and Europe and 
the effect these differences have on our foreign policies are high- 
lighted by the contrast between Japan and the rest of the Far 
East. In many ways Japan differs sharply from its neighbors, 
resembling the nations of Europe in these respects more than the 
other lands of the Far East. Because of these differences, our 
policies in Japan have inevitably differed from those we have 
followed elsewhere in the Far East and have tended to parallel 
our European policies. 

While critics of our Far Eastern stand have constantly pointed 
to the disquieting contrast between our action in Europe and 
our inaction in much of the Far East, they have usually over- 
looked the closer and therefore more sharply drawn contrast be- 
tween our policies in Japan and in a neighboring area like China. 
That the planners of our foreign policy have been ready to 
follow much the same basic approach in Japan as in Europe shows 
that our failure to act. similarly in the rest of the Far East is not 
so much the result of timidity or shortsightedness as of the im- 
possibility of applying the same policies there. 


Contrasts with the Rest of the Far East 

In Japan we do not find many staunch democrats like the citi- 
zens of Western Europe, but we do at least find’ a people capable 
of putting democracy into immediate action. All Japanese chil- 
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dren go to school, and virtually all adults have had at least six 
years of formal education. The Japanese are a newspaper-read- 
ing, radio-listening people, and they have demonstrated a capac- 
ity for intelligent interest in their political problems. More than 
this, they have had a half century and more of experience with 
elections and other democratic procedures. The psychological 
and economic hazards in the path of democracy in Japan are 
great, but democracy at least affords the Japanese an immediately 
feasible and not unattractive alternative to totalitarianism. 

Economically, as in Europe, the problem has been primarily 
that of the restoration of a prewar industrial economy, not the 
commencing of a hoped-for economic revolution. For various 
reasons it has proved harder to restore the Japanese economy 
than that of any Western nation, and Japan faces an extremely 
gloomy economic future unless it finds it possible to trade with 
its Asian neighbors and unless they can achieve the political and 
economic stability which will be necessary for any large-scale 
trade. Japan, however, has already made the difficult transition 
to industrialization and therefore faces entirely different economic 
problems from those of its neighbors. 

The postwar years have seen considerable social change under 
American aegis in Japan. Great private wealth, notably the 
fabulous fortunes of the zaibatsu, owners of the huge Japanese 
commercial and industrial combines, has all but disappeared. 
Workers, through rapidly growing labor organizations, have 
achieved new political and economic powers. Landlordism has 
been reduced to minimal proportions, and the peasants now own 
88 per cent of the land they till. But all this has been accomp- 
lished within the framework of an existing political and social 
order. The change has been rapid, but it has not been upsetting, 
and the corollary force of a rising nationalism has been entirely 
absent. In Japan, as in Europe, nationalism is an old and stable 
force—perhaps even a declining force in the postwar surge of 
internationalism. Certainly it is not the new and violent force 
it is in the rest of the Far East. 
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SPECIAL CASE OF JAPAN 


trading country 


manufacturing nation 


The Stakes in Japan 

As an industrialized country, Japan has the factory power 
which generates modern military strength. This it demonstrated 
all too clearly in the last war. Although far weaker industrially 
than Western Europe, the United States or the Soviet Union, 
Japan is still the only other center capable of producing signifi- 
cant military power today, and it is militarily all the more im- 
portant because of its isolation from the other great industrial 
nations. Japan, therefore, is an area of major military signifi- 
cance, an area which, if it were to shift sides, could appreciably 
alter the balance of power in the world. 

Intent on creating a sound democracy in Japan, we have chosen 
not to rearm the Japanese, remembering that Japanese military 
predilections were a major stumbling block in the path of democ- 
racy in past decades. The Soviet Union, however, would find no 
contradiction between the creation of a Communist regime in 
Japan and the use of the Japanese as a potent military ally. Pre- 
venting Japanese factory power from falling into the hands of 
the Communist military machine must, therefore, be one of our 
fundamental objectives in the Far East, just as the denial to the 
Russians of the far greater industrial power of Western Europe 
is a cornerstone of our policy there. 

If the military position of the free world as against the Com- 
munists should become too precarious, the Japanese could al- 
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ways be rearmed, but under present circumstances this would be 
an act of desperation. Unless a full-scale world war is imminent, 
Japan is of more value to us and to the cause of world peace as 
an ideological rather than as a military ally. It is doubtful that 
in the near future we can have Japan as both. 

Throughout the rest of Asia, democracy is seen as a distant 
goal at the end of a long and difficult road, while communism 
purports to be an easy shortcut to the same general destination. 
The failure of democracy in Japan would almost certainly be 
interpreted throughout Asia as clear proof that however much 
democracy may have done for the peoples of the West, it holds 
out little hope for Asians. Unless the Japanese can demonstrate 
that democracy is the safest and most direct route for the peoples 
of Asia as well as those of the West to the peace, prosperity and 
freedom they long for, we cannot expect many Asians to remain 
true to the ideals of democracy. If democracy is to succeed in 
Japan, the Japanese will need all the help we can give them. 
Clearly we must give them this help, because they are embarked 
on an experiment which is vital to the future of American hopes 
for all Asia and to democracy itself throughout that vast area. 


Our Japanese Policy 
Given these basic considerations, it has not been difficult to 
evolve a policy for Japan which is as clear-cut as our policies in 
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neighboring areas have been vague and ambiguous. Japan for 
at least a generation will remain the key area of the Far East 
and, judging from Russian actions, an area which the Commu- 
nists would attempt to seize at the first opportunity. Japan ob- 
viously must be defended. Since it would be inadvisable to re- 
create a Japanese army and navy now or in the near future, this 
defense commitment must be undertaken by us or, if possible, by 
the United Nations or some other international agency. 

But defense alone is not enough. At the same time that we 
protect Japan, we should be doing all we can to foster the de- 
velopment of democracy there. The Japanese should be allowed 
as much of a status of peaceful neutrality as is possible in the 
contemporary world, in order to have the time and tranquility 
which their early steps in democracy will require. Beyond this 
they will need the economic cooperation of the whole free world 
and, perhaps for some years, direct economic aid from the United 
States if they are to restore the solid economic foundation on 
which a democratic political structure must rest. 

The Japanese also must have freedom from external political 
control in order to have a chance to gain experience in operat- 
ing the democratic machinery that has been perfected in Japan 
since the war. Most Americans and Japanese are now agreed 
that the time has come to bring an end to the American occupa- 
tion of Japan. All that can be accomplished by such external 
controls has already been achieved, and their continuation now 
only serves as a hindrance to the untrammeled development of 
democracy by the Japanese people. We have helped them set 
up a democratic system. It is now up to them to learn through 
trial and error to operate it themselves. 

The natural way to end the occupation is through a peace 
treaty, but this course of action has hitherto been blocked by 
the impossibility of winning Russian agreement to realistic pro- 
visions for Japan’s security. The flare-up of armed conflict in 
Korea has thrown additional light on the need for such security 
provisions and also the desirability of immediate independence 
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for the Japanese. The United Nations, or the United States 
alone, may have to maintain military forces in Japan for some 
years, but this should be arranged through negotiation with 
Japan and in such a way that Japanese independence is in no 
way compromised. It is clear that a peace treaty should be con- 
cluded with Japan as soon as feasible, whether or not the Soviet 


Union is willing to agree to its terms. 
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QUESTION MARKS OF THE FARAS 


Kashmir — Indian 
Gan divided nn or Pakistani ? 


Pakistan survive? 


Can Nehru solve 
India’s poverty ? 


Tibet a new 
satellite ? Whither Red 
What shoul 
policy be? 


Can Burma 
reunite? 


Can Thailand 
remain peaceful? 


Can Bao-Dai win popular 
support in Indo-China? 


Can Malaya suppress 
its Communists? 
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Can Korea unite 
and find peace? 


A peace treaty 
for Japan? 


Who will control , 
Formosa ? 


Can Philippine 
economy survive ? 


Indonesia— what 
trials ahead ? 
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6. Formulating a Far 
Eastern Policy 


As WE HAVE SEEN, OUR problems and policies are relatively con- 
crete and understandable in Japan. It is not there that we must 
rethink our position, but rather in the rest of the Far East. What 
we do in Japan must be harmonized with our efforts elsewhere; 
points of mutual support should be sought. But Japan is essen- 
tially another problem. It is in China and Korea, the Philip- 
pines and Southeast Asia, and to some extent even in India and 
Pakistan, that we are still groping our way. It is there that we 
are attempting to come to grips with fundamental realities and 
on the basis of these realities to formulate ways whereby we can 
help these countries to contribute to the peace and well-being 
of the world for our mutual benefit. 

Japan, of course, is not the only special case in the Far East. 
Much of what has been said about democracy there can also be 
said about the Philippines. With its old and strong ties to West- 
ern civilization and its close contacts with the United States dur- 
ing the past half century, the Philippines offer another crucial 
test of democracy in Asia. By and large, however, the problems 
of the Philippines are those of the rest of Asia. Each of the Far 
Eastern lands is distinctive enough to be a case by itself. And 
yet there is a basic unity in the problems of the whole vast area 
from Korea and China to Pakistan and Indonesia—a unity which 
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calls tor a similar, if not identical, foreign policy approach to 
the whole region. 


Cooperation 


Our approach to Eastern and Southern Asia must be based on 
a clear understanding of one cardinal principle: we can in the 
long run accomplish nothing in the Far East except with and 
through the peoples of this area. Numbered by the hundreds of 
millions, they form a mass which, although not easily moved, is 
still harder to stop or deflect once set in motion. Either we shall 
go along with the peoples of the Far East toward the solution 
of our mutual problems, or else we shall go nowhere. And more 
important, we have nowhere to go in that part of the world ex- 
cept with the peoples of Asia. Our only objective can be their 
effective support of a world order of peace and justice. Only by 
working for them and for their healthy development in this direc- 
tion can we work for our own security. 

This, of course, means that we must not oppose the major 
forces which are driving the peoples of Asia forward but must 
work through these forces for the rapid development of truly 
independent and stable regimes throughout the area. Fortun- 
ately, these forces have our natural sympathy and support. We 
believe, for instance, in national existence for others as much as 
for ourselves. Our own revolutionary origins and our consistent 
stand in favor of self-determination for all peoples inevitably 
make us supporters of the national aspirations of the peoples of 
the Far East. 

Before the war-we had no official policy toward the colonial 
lands of Asia except the granting of freedom to our own depen- 
dency in the Philippines, and even after the collapse of Japan 
our vital concern over the economic welfare and continued friend- 
ship of the colonial powers in Europe prevented us from show- 
ing our full sympathy for the peoples of Asia in their struggle 
to achieve independence. But now there is no longer any rea- 
son why we should timidly hide our strongest asset in the Far 
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East. We should take a staunch stand in support of the full 
independence of every Asian people. 

The Communists have skillfully utilized the nationalistic as- 
pirations of the colonial and semicolonial peoples of Asia, but 
the world order they seek to establish will be centrally controlled 
—from Moscow. If there is no room in Russian communism for 
Yugoslav nationalism, eventually there may be no place for Asian 
nationalism or any nationalism except that of Mother Russia. 
In our hopes for a world order there is full room for Asian na- 
tionalism. Let us show our true colors as the determined champ- 
ions of national independence in Asia against the new imperial- 
ism of the Soviet Union. 

The social change which is upsetting the old societies of Asia 
is also a force with which we can honestly cooperate. It is, after 
all, merely a part of the inevitable adjustment of the Far East 
to the impact of Western civilization. It has been inspired in 
large part by the principles on which our own society is based. 
Our own missionaries and teachers sowed many of the seeds 
which have ripened into social revolution in Asia. In Japan our 
government has sought to bring it to fruition. We should help 
to minimize the purely destructive phases of social revolution in 
the various lands of the Far East and help to guide it into the 
constructive channels which will benefit these countries most. 
But this is not a current we should attempt to dam. That would 
not only be impossible; it would be against the interests of the 
peoples of Asia and ourselves. 

No one will doubt that we should help the peoples of the Far 
East to solve their economic problems and achieve their indus- 
trial ambitions. From the narrow commercial point of view, 
prosperous and industrialized Asian nations would do far more 
profitable business with us than countries living at the sub- 
sistence level. But more important than this is the consideration 
that only an improved economic foundation in Asia will be 
able to support regimes which can contribute to a peaceful world 
order. In the long run the economic battlefront may be the most 
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‘Freedom Needs More Than Guns’ 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
important in Asia and the one on which we can make the great- 
est contribution. With our resources we can best give the tech- 
nical agricultural assistance which most of the lands of the Far 
East need so badly and which is almost a prerequisite to any 
significant economic development, industrial or otherwise. With 
our great surplus productive power and our easy communica- 
tions by water with most of the Asian centers of population, we 
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are in a better position to meet their craving for machines than 
are the Russians. The serious overpopulation of most of the Far 
East makes any hopes for rapid economic improvement unwar- 
ranted. Population increases are all too likely to swallow up 
any surplus in production. Still, we inevitably share the hopes 
of the Far Eastern peoples for their own betterment and can aid 
wholeheartedly in their efforts to meet their economic needs. 
The three great motivating drives of the peoples of the Far 
East, therefore, are forces with which we can and should co- 
operate. The emphasis, however, must be on the word “coop- 
erate.” We can aid, but we cannot dictate. There is sometimes 
room for daring leadership. In the special case of Japan we had 
considerable success in forcing new patterns on the Japanese 
because they were demoralized by defeat and were eager to learn 
from us. In Korea in 1945-49 we should have shown clearer and 
more positive leadership. In most of the Far East, however, we 
are not in a position to force our will on others, nor would we 
find it to our ultimate advantage to do so even if we could. Only 
the peoples of the Far East themselves can create healthy nations 


which will contribute to world peace. We can aid them in this 


task, but we cannot do it ourselves. 


Tolerance 

If cooperation with the peoples of the Far East is to be our 
role in that part of the world, then clearly we must be willing 
to accept Far Eastern realities and not insist on American stand- 


ards. Purely American solutions are not likely to be the best. 


solutions of the problems of Asia. 

First of all, we must not expect to force democracy onthe 
peoples of the Far East. Believing as we do in the superiority of 
the democratic system over all others and knowing that demo- 
cratic lands are less likely to be aggressors than those under au- 
thoritarian rule, we naturally should seek to foster the growth 
of democracy everywhere we can. But it would be unrealistic 
for us to insist on the institution of a truly democratic regime 
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as a prerequisite for giving aid. We probably will find coopera-_ 


tion easier with regimes or groups which are seeking to develop 
democratic practices or at least have left the door open for the 
slow development of democratic freedoms, but we should be less 
concerned over what a land is than what it is likely to become. 
So long as we can help it to develop toward fruitful participa- 
tion in a world order, we should be ready to lend it our aid, 
regardless of its imperfections. 

We must even be tolerant of the peoples of the Far East when 
they adopt ideas and systems which we consider undesirable in 
our own land. Because of their own special economic background, 
they tend to lean toward socialist organization as the best means 
of bringing industrialization and general economic betterment to 
their lands. Accustomed to dire poverty and a precarious exist- 
ence, many of them look upon socialism not as a limitation of 
their economic freedom but as a means of achieving greater free- 
dom from want than they now enjoy. To them it is not the step 
backward it seems to most Americans but a long step forward. 

Even communism has an appeal in the Far East which is hard 
for us to understand. It has demonstrated its effectiveness in 
creating power. National strength itself is a major goal for the 
peoples of the Far East, smarting as they do from their long 
colonial or semicolonial subservience to the West. The con- 
spiratorial cells and one-party dictatorship of communism seem 
to many a promising way of achieving such strength. Both sides 
in China, the Kuomintang in the 1920’s and the Communists in 
the 1940's, won out through the use of Soviet power techniques. 

In the Western world such techniques present a horrible con- 
trast to our own political freedom. To Asians, accustomed for 
centuries to less efficient despotic rule and consumed by new 
nationalistic aspirations, Communism often seems a rather prom- 
ising way to achieve their objectives. To them the utopian 
promises of the Communists appear less fraudulent than they do 
to us. Many of the lands of the Far East have for long brought 
up the rear in the forward march of the nations of the world, 
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Communism purports to be an easy shortcut whereby they can 
outstrip the West and join the van of the procession. We can 
hardly be surprised if many Asians find this prospect enticing. 

Thus, even Communist predilections are not the result of some 
unnatural depravity on the part of Far Eastern peoples, but the 
product of understandable human yearnings. We must therefore 
be understanding in our approach to them. Through coopera- 
tion we can strive to make the Far Eastern peoples see the 
dangers and inadequacies of communism and the far greater 
benefits af a free society. At the same time we should not forget 
that Communist regimes, in so far as they improve productive 
capacities or spread educational facilities, are to that extent help- 
ing to lay the foundations for the type of Far East we should 
like to see. Of course, we must not conceal from ourselves the 
conspiratorial nature of world communism or the likelihood that 
any fully Communist regime will be litthe more than a sub- 
servient tool of Moscow. But so long as a regime is truly inde- 
pendent of foreign control and is willing to work sincerely for 
world peace, we can and should cooperate with it, whatever it 
calls itself. 

Our whole concept of a world order is founded on the ideal 
of “live and let live.” Our greatest single advantage over the 
Communists is that we, unlike them, do not feel that we must 
force our system on everyone else in order to survive. The Rus- 
sians tend to force everyone who is not for them to be against 
them. The strength of our position is that everyone who is not 
against us is by that token for our system of “live and let live.” 
The greater our intolerance, the more people we drive into the 
Communist camp. The broader our tolerance and willingness 
to cooperate, the narrower the appeal of the Soviet Union. We 
cannot hope to win over to such a program the few who are 
dedicated to Communist world revolution, but any Far Easterner 
who is first of all a nationalist, as the overwhelming majority of 
them are, should in the long run become our natural ally, not 
the ally of Soviet imperialism. 
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Tolerance also has a more individual aspect. We must learn 
both intellectually and emotionally to accept the peoples of the 
Far East as our equals. During the war we gave up our unequal 
treaties with China and put Chinese immigration on the same 
self-respecting quota basis that we use for Europeans. However, 
some discriminatory legislation against Asians still remains. ‘To- 
day it serves no purpose except to remind the world of our 
earlier prejudices and fears. 

Even more important is the attitude of individual Americans, 
especially when they go abroad. Too many delight in showing 
their scorn for the inefficiency of peoples with less technical 
training. Anything that differs from what is to be found in 
America is for that reason branded by them as inferior. Anyone 
they meet is a “gook.” Such attitudes seriously undermine all 
our constructive efforts in the Far East. Cooperation and toler- 
ance must not only be official policies. They must also be the 
sincere attitude of individual Americans, if our efforts as a na- 
tion are to have their full effect. 


Security 

If sweet tolerance and enlightened cooperation were all that 
were required for a Far Eastern policy, there would be little of 
the disagreement and none of the bitterness which have of late 
characterized debates in this country over Far Eastern policies. 
Unfortunately, cooperation and tolerance are effective only in 
the long run. In the meantime, we face the immediate problems 
of war and aggression. Guns offer a peremptory argument to 
which these slower weapons are no answer. A Far East com- 
pletely dominated by Russia would leave us no room in which 
to demonstrate cooperation or exercise tolerance. We must win 
time before we can carry out a long-range policy. 

The problem of security in the Far East, thus, is not that of 
the immediate military security of the United States. The loss 
of South Korea, should it occur, will give us a definitely better 
line of military defense than we had before, and our immediate 
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military position might actually be improved by abandoning all 
of the Far East except Japan. Specific lines of military defense 
are not so much the problem as the defense-in-depth of space and 
time of the peoples of the Far East and their chance to grow into 
free members of a peaceful world order. Again, this is a long- 
range problem. The outcome of individual battles will have 
little immediate influence on the military balance of power in 
the world. All that really counts is the eventual status of the 
peoples of Asia some decades hence. 

This does not mean that we need not fight hard to win spe- 
cific battles and defend specific spots. In Korea the direct 
challenge of armed aggression had to be met. Although Korea 
itself was not militarily vital to our future in Asia, it was im- 
portant that we show the peoples of the Far East that we were 
willing and able to help them defend their independence. No 
one enjoys being on the losing side, and being beaten by the 
Communists is particularly unpleasant. 

We cannot expect many Asians to be so clearly aware of what 
is involved for them in this struggle as to be willing to die if 
the cause seems hopeless or even dubious. If Communist ag- 
gression goes unchecked in Korea, we can expect a dangerous 
crumbling of morale in every free regime in the Far East. But 
aggression checked by determined force gives courage to all men 
who hope for their own independence and a peaceful world order. 

In Korea the Communists have forced us to draw a sharp mili- 
tary line in sweat and blood. We may have to do the same else- 
where in the Far East. Obviously we must help defend what we 
can—all regions to which effective help can be brought and where 
the inhabitants are willing and able to join in their own defense. 
In the military field as well as in the political and economic, 
we can act effectively only in cooperation with the peoples of 
the Far East. Without native support we would find ourselves 
hopelessly tied down by guerrilla activities and entirely without 
practical political objectives. 

On the other hand, few nations in the Far East could hope to 
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resist Communist aggression alone. Direct aid from the free 
world outside will be necessary. In many instances the clear as- 
surance of such aid may prove more effective in preventing ag- 
gression than the aid itself is in checking it when once started. 
Perhaps the time has come for specific commitments by the 
United States and other Western powers to the defense of the 
free lands of the Far East in cooperation with the peoples of 
that area. 

We cannot, however, expect a clear frontier to emerge in the 
Far East between the free and Communist areas, such as is to be 
found in Europe. Countries which, like Burma, disintegrate into 
civil war have at least temporarily lost their freedom to develop 
into healthy states and have opened the doors to easy penetra- 
tion by communism, regardless of where we or others may wish 
to draw the line. Conversely, our most effective counterattacks 
in the Far East against Russian domination will probably be in 
regions behind the Communist lines where we exert the least 
actual pressure. Our greatest offensive weapon in Asia is the 
nationalism which burns in the hearts of its peoples. Only false 
fears of Western intentions can keep peoples of the Far East 
contented for long with the actualities of policy dictation from 
Moscow. The greater the Russian successes, the more they cast 
themselves in the role of the “foreign devils” of Asia. The battle 
lines will remain fluid in many parts of the Far East, but in the 
long run we have more to gain from this situation than the 
Russians. 


Change 

Security is not the only difficult problem we face in the Far 
East. Even more perplexing is the problem of change. If the 
countries of the Far East were true democracies, they would have 
the mechanism for peaceful evolution which has proved to be 
one of democracy’s greatest advantages over authoritarian sys- 
tems. As it is, revolution is all too frequently the easiest and 
most natural way for a Far Eastern land to correct past mistakes 
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and try new courses of action. Since our aid and support for 
the peoples of the Far East must be given primarily through 
their governments, we run the danger of finding ourselves sup- 
porters of regimes which are attempting to block change, how- 
ever necessary some of it may be. 

It is a common phenomenon that governments in power tend 
to lose favor with the people, while the opposition tends to 
gather to itself popular and progressive new ideas. In a Far 
East undergoing rapid change, governments will fall and new 
ones rise. We cannot afford to align ourselves exclusively with 
the regimes in power, which inevitably will represent for the 
most part the status quo. Such a course would in time bring us 
into conflict with some of the major forces in the Far East and 
would drive many of our natural allies into the Communist camp. 

This situation presents a problem of policy implementation 
but not of principle. Our aid to specific regimes in the Far East 
is based on our desire to aid their people, not to maintain the 
regimes as such. We need not be committed to their defense, but 
only to the defense of the people as a whole. Our aid should be 
so designed as to aid peoples, not to support one faction against 
another, so long as both are free of foreign control and inclined 
toward international cooperation. Our efforts should be directed 
toward basic economic and educational assistance of a type which 
benefits a country as a whole, regardless of what shifts in regime 
may come. 

There is no reason, in fact, why most of our aid should not 
go directly to the peoples of the Far East in the form of specific 
projects and should only nominally pass through the hands of 
their governments. One of the great techniques of the Commu- 
nists, which accounts in part for their success, is their direct and 
often conspiratorial approach to the people of a country. There 
need be nothing conspiratorial in our approach, but we should 
learn from the Communists to think more in terms of peoples 
and not just of their governments. 

American aid to the Far East traditionally has come from 
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private sources and has been given to private groups, not to 
governments. Today we cannot hope that private philanthropic 
agencies in this country will supply all the help that is needed. 
Our government obviously must bear the major load. It can 
support the necessary educational ventures and perform the 
necessary economic pioneering. As far as possible this aid should 
be channeled through international agencies. This will increase 
its effectiveness, because international aid will be more welcome 
than specifically American aid among peoples who are still so 
conscious of Western imperialism of the recent past. But, what- 
ever the means, we must get effective aid to the peoples and not 
just to the governments of the Far East, and this aid must be 
constructive and progressive, not static and defensive. 
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7. Implementing a Far 
Eastern Policy 


THIs Is NOT THE PLACE, or perhaps even the time, to discuss in 
detail the implementation of a Far Eastern policy such as has 
been outlined above. Specific details of implementation grow 
out of specific situations. At a time of rapid flux in the Far 
East, such as we are now witnessing, no one can say what these 
specific situations may be a few months hence. There must be 
room for flexibility. The major outlines of our actions, however, 
are implicit in the policies themselves, and in most cases this is 
perhaps all that need be explicit in advance. 


Korea, China and Indo-China 

A hundred variables will influence the particular steps we can 
fruitfully take in the Philippines, Indonesia or Siam. Even in 
the present trouble-spots of Korea, China and Indo-China we 
cannot predict the specific things we may find it best to do. In 


- Korea our original problem was not merely to fight our way back 


to the 38th Parallel. This would have simply restored the divi- 
sion of Korea—the unhappy situation which helped precipitate 
the present war. All Koreans hope for unity. All of them be- 
lieve that in a united country, regardless of what the regime may 
be, things would be better than in a divided land. In seeking to 
block the Communist attempt to unite Korea by conquest, we 
assumed a commitment to help the Koreans to unify their coun- 
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try in some other way under a political and economic system 
which would be better than that which the Communists would 
have established. We have a political as well as a military prob- 
lem to solve in Korea, and it is in many ways the more difficult 
of the two. 

Chinese intervention has greatly increased the hazards and 
difficulties of our position in Korea. Worse than that, it has 
shattered hopes for any rapid improvement in our already un- 
satisfactory relations with China. Serious military involvement 
with the uncounted millions of China seems entirely fruitless for 
the United States. Nothing positive could thereby be accom- 
plished which could begin to compensate for the costs, and the 
animosities thus created would only serve to strengthen the ad- 
herence of the Chinese to the Soviet Union and intensify their 
attitude of suspicion and ill will toward the Western world. 

The Russians may well look with satisfaction upon our em- 
broilment with the Chinese. They may feel that they have much 
to gain from a war of attrition against the United States at 
China’s expense. In any case, continued Chinese bitterness 
toward the West would help assure continued Chinese loyalty 
to Moscow. 

The Chinese themselves, however, have nothing to gain and 
much to lose from war with us, whether on their own soil or 
abroad. Such a war would mean the abandonment for the time 
being of their most deeply cherished hope—their plan for rapid 
economic advancement through industrialization. It would also 
eliminate any chance of admittance to the United Nations. What, 
then, can have driven them to such useless and dangerous actions? 
Apparently ignorance—their appalling ignorance of the world 
outside and their complete misunderstanding of the actual in- 
tentions of other peoples. They seem to have a sincere belief in 
the figments of their own Communist propaganda. The specter 
of a Western world which is imperialistic and aggressive and at 
the same time undermined by its own corruption is apparently a 
reality in their minds. In their vigorous reactions to this im- 
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aginary menace they run the danger of creating the very outside 
pressures which they hope to check. Here we have a revealing 
example of Communist success in creating misconceptions and 
a tragic instance of our own failure to communicate success- 
fully with the peoples of Asia. 

Our support of a system of collective security against aggression 
has led to our involvement in hostilities in Korea, but fighting 
alone will never solve our problems in Asia. After the hostilities 
or, still better, in place of hostilities, we wish to establish rela- 
tions of fruitful cooperation whereby we can help the Chinese 
as well as the other peoples of Asia to solve their problems in 
such a way as to contribute best to the peace and well-being of 
the world. 

Recognition of the Chinese Communist government is, for the 
moment, a dead issue, but some day it will arise again in one 
form or another as a tentative first step in the re-creation of such 
relations of fruitful cooperation. There can be no justification 
of recognition as part of a bargain extorted by armed aggression. 
History has shown that appeasement does not pay. The ques- 
tion of Formosa also may continue to make recognition a still 
more thorny problem. To 500 million Chinese, Formosa under 
foreign protection appears to be confirmation of their fears that 
the Western world is bent on the conquest of China. Strategic 
considerations, on the other hand, cannot be overlooked nor, 
still more important, can we overlook the legitimate interests 
and aspirations of the more than 6 million natives of the island. 
The latter should have the right of eventual self-determination 
. and, if given that right, may themselves find the best way to the 
solution of the Formosan question. 
| If the problems of Korea and Formosa are in time solved, the 

recognition of Communist China will again have to be consid- 
ered. In principle, recognition would be to our over-all advant- 


) age. It would not imply approval or support but only recogni- t 
. tion of what is an obvious fact, that the Chinese Communist - 
government controls China. The resulting shift in voting strength 8 

tl 
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‘Do You Recognize Me?’ 


Justus in the Minneapolis Star 


in the United Nations would be somewhat to our disadvantage, 
but in view of the Russian veto in the Security Council and the 
smallness of the Communist bloc in the General Assembly, it 
would have little practical effect in either body. Recognition of 
the Communist government would discourage opposition ele- 
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ments in China, but it is not likely that under present conditions 
such groups will have much effectiveness in any case. _ 

Our chief gain would be in the re-establishment of contacts 

_ with the Chinese people. However slight these contacts might be 
at first, an important barrier to their further development would 
have been eliminated. At the same time recognition would re- 
move an external pressure on Communist China which tends to 
hold it close to the Soviet Union and would thus make possible 
the gradual development of the same centrifugal nationalism 
which has been at work in Titoist Yugoslavia. The way would 
have been cleared for the implementation in time of a more 
positive program of information and aid in support of Chinese 
independence of Russian control. It is not Chinese communism 
which we fear so much as Russian control of China through com- 
munism. Recognition may in some ways aid the former, but it is 
perhaps the best first step to take in combating the latter. 

In Indo-China our policies as outlined above would lead to 
two different lines of action. One should not be sacrificed in 
favor of the other, nor should the two be allowed to come into 
unnecessary conflict. Obviously we should support efforts to 
prevent Communist aggression and restore peace in Indo-China. 
At the same time we should help the people of Indo-China to 
realize their ambition of national independence. The champion- | 
ing of the nationalist movement by the Communists in Indo- 
China should not blind us to the right of the Indo-Chinese to 
self-determination, nor should France’s failure to realize that 
the day of empire has ended in Asia blind us to the need for 
defense against Communist aggression there. 


Aid 

In the future we must give much more aid to all parts of the 
Far East than we have in the past. The tiny beginnings of Point | re 
Four aid must be greatly expanded. We need not fear that this le 
will overtax our own economy. Actually the limits on aid to the b: 
Far East are less likely to be placed by our ability to give than J dx 
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STEPS TOWARD A NEW POLICY 


1. ‘Know-how’ through 
Cooperation 2. Tolerance 


6. International 
cooperation 


by the capacity of that region to make effective use of the aid 
available. 

Asia could absorb almost endless supplies of relief goods, but 
relief, except in a few specific cases, will do little good in the 
long run. The outside world cannot indefinitely make up the 
balance between demand and supply in Asia. What we should 
do is to help Asia to meet its own needs by increasing its pro- 
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ductive capacity. The tragedy, however, is that such economic 
progress can be made only at a very slow rate. A foundation of 
basic communication facilities and production surpluses above 
subsistence needs must be laid before rapid industrialization will 
become possible. Much of this foundation can be built only 
slowly and step by step. 

Aid should not be thought of only in terms of machines and 
materials shipped from the United States to the Far East. Equally 
important will be knowledge supplied by sending competent 
Americans and other Occidentals to work there, by training 
large numbers of future Far Eastern leaders and technicians in 
the West, and by creating adequate training facilities in the Far 
East itself. Russia is already embarked on large-scale programs 
which will teach Asians to do things in the Communist way. 
- Such programs can only be countered by an even larger and 
better organized effort on our part to give Asians the skills and 
knowledge they need. 

We also should do our best to help the nations of the Far East 
help one another and thus free themselves of economic depen- 
dence on us. Japan in many ways is the natural supplier of the 
machines and machine products which the rest of the countries 
of the Far East need, while they can best supply Japan with the 
food and raw materials it must import to live. The fostering of 
trade between the various countries of the Far East is the quickest 
and surest way to give all of them the economic security they 
need and to prepare the ground for healthy industrial growth 
throughout the whole area. 


Information 

Perhaps the most important single step in implementing our 
policies would be nothing more than the clear formulation and 
statement of these policies themselves. If we have fallen far 
short of Communist accomplishments in any one field, it has been 
in carrying our case to the peoples of the world. 

With a false feeling of security in the indubitable superiority 
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of a free society and the obvious justice of our stand, we have 
failed to recognize the potency of propaganda or the tragic 
effectiveness of the “big lie.” We have left the facts tell their 
own clear story to those peoples who had access to the facts and 
enough experience to evaluate them, not realizing that vast 
masses of the world’s population have no chance to learn the 
facts or are ill-prepared to judge their meaning. For these masses 
we have left the field open to the Communists with their utopian 
objectives, which are used to conceal the sordid realities of 
Communist rule. 

Nothing could be more important to our position in Asia than 
to get the facts to the peoples of Asia and to make clear the con- 
trast between the free world of peaceful cooperation between na- 
tions for which we stand and the individual slavery and revived 
imperialism which have been the products of Communist rule 
in Russia. 

The Western world obviously has far more to offer the peoples 
of Asia than have the Communists. We can render them econ- 
omic aid on a scale which the Soviet Union will not and can- 
not begin to match. In the range of economic practices from the 
socialism of England and Scandinavia to the more traditional 
capitalism of the United States, the Western world offers a variety 
of solutions for the economic problems of Asia which is far more 
helpful than the doctrinaire rigidity of communism. Similarly, 
we should be ready to recognize specifically Asian solutions of 
the political problems of the Far East. We have no political or 
economic strait jacket into which we are determined that Asia 
must fit. 

We can truly sympathize with the aspirations of the Asians, 
for in the fulfillment of their hopes we see our best chance for 
peace. We understand and support their ardent nationalism; we 
sympathize with the yearnings of the underprivileged masses of 
Asia for more security and a greater chance for self-respect. The 
Russians have supported Asian nationalism, but their ultimate 
objective seems to be to bring Asia under the control of Moscow. 
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They have championed social revolution in the Far East while 
planning to force these same peoples into the particular social 
and political molds they deem proper. We can honestly support 
nationalism and social reform in Asia because we believe in them 
and feel that they are forces which will help create a peaceful 
world order. The revolution of Asia is the revolution we our- 
selves helped start. Democracy and a free society are far nobler 
and more attractive ideals to Asians than the slavery of Com- 
munist regimentation. 

We should have done with our timid defensive attitude in the 
Far East and launch a great ideological offensive. It will require 
intellectual effort and imagination, but it will cost not a fraction 
of what we pay for a single military campaign. The Russians 
may have captured the imaginations of the masses of Asia, but 
they have only been able to do this because of our own default. 
We have every advantage in an open battle of information and 
ideas. We can win the support of the peoples of Asia if we but 
make the effort. We should be on the offensive and the Russians 
on the defensive in the Far East. 


International Cooperation 


All that has been said above applies as much to the other 
peoples of the West as to us. This is not just an American policy 
which we are considering. It is equally a policy for Australians 
and Belgians, Englishmen and Mexicans, Swedes and Turks. In 
fact it should in general outline be the policy of all peoples who 
believe in a world order of “live and let live.” 

In implementing our Far Eastern policy, then, we should not 
forget that it is essentially an international policy. Whenever 
‘possible we should act in conjunction with the other free peoples 
of the world. Defense of the Koreans by the United Nations has 
been in every way better than their defense by the United States 
alone. Further security commitments in the Far East should be 
international, in so far as possible. So also should be the aid we 
give the peoples of that area. Of course, the United States should 
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not fear to take a courageous stand alone when necessary. But 


that is not likely to be a common situation. We are working for 
an international order of peace and justice in the Far East. The 
best way to achieve such an international order is through inter- 
national cooperation. 
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The Economic Task 
in Asia 
by Howard C. Gary 


To AMERICANS THE COUNTRY OVER the word Asia calls up a variety 
of images. At times it is the setting of a B-movie, murky haunts 
of Saigon and Singapore, Bombay and Bangkok, with interna- 
tional spies in the foreground and opium peddlers in the back- 
ground. In another context it sometimes embraces the subject 
matter of the musical comedy South Pacific—evoking visions of a 
tropical paradise in which a happy and carefree people sing of 
the wondrous island of Bali Hai. 

The GI's who visited these places during World War II have 
less glamorous ideas. For them the fact that the South Pacific 
character Bloody Mary chewed betel nut—“she don’t use Pepso- 
dent’’—is a reminder that many of the island areas of Australasia 
have their disease-ridden regions usually “off limits” to American 
personnel. 

The fact is that Asia and its offshore islands are poor and have 
all the disadvantages that come with dire poverty. Now that the 
focal point of current world history appears to be shifting away 
from Europe and toward Asia, the United States is, for the first 
time, seeking to understand the social and economic structure of 
Asian nations. Before the large-scale intervention of the Chinese 
Communists, both President Truman and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson urged the United Nations to set Korea up as a show 
case or a pilot project to indicate the degree of economic develop- 
ment that might be accomplished if undertaken on a cooperative 
basis. But Korea is only a tiny peninsula appended to a distant 
Asian coast. Korea was catapulted into world prominence when 
it became the victim of a Communist assault. If the democratic 
forces can be prodded into affirmative economic action on behalf 
of peoples in the Far East only after they have become a testing 
ground for Moscow-inspired aggression, this will certainly not 
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enhance the prestige or influence of Western nations in Asian 
eyes. The struggle for Asia is a struggle for the peasant. From 
the Yalu River to the Java Sea and from the Persian Gulf to 
Manila Bay the running hot and cold wars between the Soviet 
and democratic ideologies are an unceasing struggle for the sup- 
port of the millions who till the soil. 


Fear of Hunger 


It becomes increasingly clear—especially when one analyzes the 
role that India is attempting to play in international relations— 
that if we merely raise the specter of Karl Marx, we will not 
rally the peoples of far off lands to our side. Indian Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru has repeatedly stated that Asian na- 
tions will support American foreign policy just so long as the 
avowed anti-Communist aim of that policy is achieved by im- 
proving standards of living—not by concentrating on military 
measures. In Asia the fear of communism is not nearly so acute 
as the fear of hunger. 

This is not surprising since, according to statistics provided by 
the UN’s Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, annual 
per capita income (in terms of 1946 dollars) in certain Far East- 
ern countries is as follows: Ceylon $91, Philippines $88, India 
$43, Indonesia $35, China $23 and Japan less than $100. Per 
capita income in 1946 in the United States and in Britain was 
$1,269 and $660 respectively. In Southeast Asia almost no areas 
are far from the sea; yet, according to a specialized council of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, the peoples in that area eat 
only about one-third of the fish protein food that they require 
daily. 

Small wonder that in much of this region, where 50 per cent 
of the world’s population live on 16 per cent of the earth’s land 
area, the average expectation of life at birth is less than 30 years. 
The outstanding characteristic of the age distribution in South- 
east Asia is the high proportion of children under 15 years of 
age, in comparison with the number of adults. Whereas in the 
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United States the under 15 age group constitutes about 24 per 
cent of the total population, in Asia this age group includes 40 
per cent of the population. The youthfulness of the Asian popu- 
lation is the result of the combined influence of a high birth rate 
and a high death rate. Demographers point out that populations 
with a high proportion of young children have a low standard 
of living. 

Whereas the average American consumes over 29 pounds of 
cotton, wool and rayon per year, the average Indian has to clothe 
himself with but 4.37 pounds of these goods. At the same time 
the Indian’s daily food supply consists of 1,976 calories, which 
include .3 ounces of animal proteins and | ounce of fats. The 
comparable figures for Americans are 3,098 calories and 1.8 and 
4.3 ounces of proteins and fats. When the statistics on industrial 
activity—such as telephones, automobiles, energy consumed and so 
forth—are studied Asian nations rank far behind all others. 


Beginnings of Progress 

The first few halting steps that have been taken to improve 
economic and social conditions in Asia show how much can be 
done even with limited funds and personnel. As a result of FAO 
and World Health Organization missions, both human and cattle 
diseases have been reduced, and some of the most outmoded 
agricultural techniques have been discarded. As a result of the 
construction of dams and roads in Afghanistan by an American 
construction company, that mountainous land of nomads and 
camels is bridging centuries of economic development. Accord- 
ing to H. W. Morrison, president of the company, Afghanistan 


‘is expected to make “the biggest jump of any nation from the 


primitive to the modern.” 

The construction of a dam in Ceylon has brought about a 
strange sight. Sarong-clad Ceylonese can be seen piloting mon- 
ster trucks, “‘cats,” crushers and loaders. It is hoped that the new 
project will bring back, on a larger scale, the glory of the king- 
doms of Lanka—as Ceylon was called before the European inva- 
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sion. Some of the huge irrigation tanks built by the Lankas are 
still in use, but many were breached by Indian conquerors. At 
that time the land withered and Lanka passed its zenith. Now 
the dam in progress will trap the waters of the Gal Oya (Small 
Rock) river as they rush through the forests to the Bay of Bengal. 
This new dam will create a 30-square-mile lake, irrigate 120,000 
acres, provide new farm plots for 20,000 Ceylonese peasant fami- 
lies and enable Ceylon to reduce its imports of sugar by three- 
quarters. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that the construc- 
tion of a few dams and roads can transform Southeast Asia into 
a Garden of Eden. The problem of economic development in 
the Far East is complicated by the instability of the transition 
from war to peace. Japan was confined to its pre-expansionist 
oorders, and the reduction of this important Asian industrial 
power left a political, military and economic vacuum. Korea re- 
emerged as an independent nation, only to end up first as a 
divided state, then as a battleground. Except in Manchuria, 
visible foreign control disappeared from China. The Philippine 
Republic achieved independence and immediately fell heir to 
economic difficulties of the first magnitude, as the recently re- 
leased Bell report indicates. French authority in Indo-China 
was never restored except in certain coastal areas. After months 
of bitter struggle and acrimonious negotiations Indonesia became 
an independent nation. British control was restored in Malaya 
only after a concerted military effort. Burma achieved complete 
freedom and was immediately stricken by civil strife. Ceylon, 
India and Pakistan received dominion status. These extensive 
changes threw the machinery of government into chaos and 
brought grave economic dislocation. 

If the democratic nations are to have an enlightened and suc- 
cessful Asian economic policy, they must, in the first instance, 
have a clear understanding of the harsh realities of life in those 
areas, as well as a grasp of the economic potential of the various 
nations. 
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In recent months the United States and Britain have shown 
that they are beginning to think in terms of programs that will 
minister to the acute economic needs of the peoples in the Far 
East. Despite the fact that Nehru considered the American Point 
Four program of “no great value” because of the limited appro- 
priation involved, the concept behind Point Four is important. 
It marks the first time that concern for living conditions in the 
underdeveloped areas—nearly all of Asia is considered underde- 
veloped—becomes a conscious policy of the United States govern- 
ment. Moreover, the recent actions of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development show that the Bank has 
developed a broader financial vision. Loans are now being made 
to Asian nations more freely than was formerly the case. 


Colombo Plan 

Recent activities of the British Commonwealth also reveal 
hopeful trends. In the halcyon before World War I many Asian 
possessions of the United Kingdom were fitted into the London- 
dominated pattern of multilateral trade. These areas supplied 
raw materials to the United States and, with the dollars thus ac- 
quired, purchased manufactured goods from Britain. Britain, in 
turn, financed its trade deficit with the United States with these 
self same dollars. Little thought or attention was given to the 
possibility to industrializing these areas. That would have altered 
the trading pattern and forced Britain to adapt its economy to 
a new situation. 

The end of World War II brought a new age of nationalism 
and enlightenment—typified in many ways by the Atlantic Char- 
ter. A Colombo, Ceylon, conference which began January 9, 1950 
was the first step in a concerted Commonwealth program of eco- 
nomic development. It was followed by a meeting in Australia 
and by another at London in September. In attendance at Lon- 
don were representatives of Ceylon, India, Pakistan, British Bor- 
neo and Malaya. Each nation submitted its own 6-year plan of 
economic development. No attempt was made to weave a master 
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plan—rather the participants adjusted their own plans in the light 
of the knowledge of the programs and problems of other areas. 
The Commonwealth nations, aware of the similarity between the 
economic problems of all Asian countries, invited representatives 
of Burma, Vietnam, Cambodia, Indonesia and Thailand to par- 
ticipate in the later stages of the discussions. The Commonwealth 
programs involved the expenditure of about $5 billion over the 
6-year period. 

Apart from general political and social considerations the basic 
factors determining the position of the region in the world econ- 
omy include the dense population; the meager per capita land 
area; the comparatively small share of proved mineral resources; 
capital deficiency and the low level of technological development. 
A consideration of these problems makes it clear that economic 
development in Asia can only be accomplished with substantial 
outside aid. Both Asians and non-Asians who are interested in 
building democratic and stable economies urge that all aid pro- 
grams be either channeled through the UN or be carried out in 

~ cooperation with the world organization. This, of course, would 
serve to allay fears that creditor nations were pursuing predatory 
or imperialistic policies. 

Time is a crucial factor in Asia. While development plans are 
necessarily long-range, the need is so acute and Communist 
propaganda so incessant that it has become urgent to demon- 
strate immediate gains. A hopeful note is sounded in the report 
submitted to President Truman by the economic survey mission 
to the Philippines headed by Daniel W. Bell. After a thorough 
analysis of the fundamental structure of the Philippine economy, 
the report recommends that vast social and economic changes— 
including land reform—be undertaken. It promises that Ameri- 
can aid will be provided to help develop a stable and prosperous 
Philippine economy. If this and other plans are carried through 
by the United States and other Western nations, then stability 
and strength will come to Asia for the first time in recent decades 
—and the West will not want for allies in the tests ahead. 
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